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SPEECH 


HON.  A.  J.  HAMILTON,  OF  TEXAS, 

ON 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION. 


DELIVERED    IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES,    FEBRUARY  1,  1861. 


The  House  haviHp  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  thirtj- 
tfiree— Mr.  HAMILTON  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  hour  allotted  me  under  the  rules,  I  am  very  sensible  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  express  fully  the  views  which  I  entertain  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  discussion  now  pending  in  the  House.  But,  sir,  so  far  as 
I  stall  be  able  during  the  time  allotted  to  me,  to  express  myself  at  all,  I  do  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  by  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House.  I 
shall  do  little  more  than  state  propositions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  and  the 
conclusions  which  I  deem  just. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  legal 
or  constitutional  secession  of  a  sovereign  State.  I  will  state  my  conclusions  upoa 
that  subject,  after  stating  one  or  two  propositions  which,  I  think,  are  undeniable, 
and  then  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Whether  the  Constitution,  s© 
called,  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  act  of  the  aggregate  people  of  the  several  sovereign  States  composing  the 
Union,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  been  somewhat  astonished  recently,  in 
reading  the  debates  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  branch  of  the  national  Con- 
gress, at  what  seems  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  made  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind,  that  the  organic  law  of  this  great  Government — and  which  for  more  than 
three- fourths  of  a  century  has  been  regarded  as  the  Conntitution,  the  ''* organic 
law,  the  supreme  law  of  the  layKV — is  something  less  than  a  Constitution.  But 
not  being  able  at  this  moment  to  recur  to  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made,  for  this  purpose,  I  may  be  permitted,  without  intending  any  discourtesy, 
to  allude  to  the  able  argument  of  one  of  the  Senators  from  Texas,  delivered  in 
the  Senate  a  few  days  past.  A  gentleman  of  high  attainments,  not  only  as  a  pub- 
licist, but  an  able  jurist,  who  for  long  years  wore  the  ermine  of  the  State  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  as  her  highest  judicial  oflScer,  and  who,  within 
my  own  knowledge,  time  and  again  in  solemn  decisions,  has  proclaimed  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,''^  to  which 
not  only  the  people  of  one  State,  but  of  every  State  in  the  Union  must  bow  in 
obedience  ;  and  before  which  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, all  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States  must  submit,  when  found 
to  be  in  conflict.  But,  I  find  in  his  speech  there  is  an  ingenious,  but,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  I  think  a  specious  argument,  the  object  of  which  is  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  it  is  something  less  than  a  Constitution.  Well,  sir,  I  ebaB 
make  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  is,  becauee  to  do  bo  would  put  me  in  the  po- 


silion  of  ono  wLo  Ml  it  to  be  liis  iluty  to  come  to  tlie  rescue  of  tlie  meraory 
of  the  men  who  in.ule  it,  from  the  imputation  of  not  knowin^r  what  tiiey  were 
then  doing,  liecause  they  ordained  the  Gonsiitution  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  if  they,  the  people,  should  accept  it  as  their  or:^Muic  law. 
By  their  act  of  acceptance,  they  inade  it  their  deed.  It  was,  then,  the  act  of 
the  people  uf  the  United  States,  ordaining  and  establishing  a  Oonstiuuion  for 
themselves.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  argument,  from  the  fact  that  the 
langfiijge  was  used  "we,  the  people,"  for  I  am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  act  of  th(,'  people  of  the  Unifcii  S^filcs  in  one 
compact  mass,  without  reference  to  the  di.^tinctions  of  State  sovfereignl3^  That 
is  not  the  question.  It  is  whether  or  not  tlie  Constitution,  when  it  was  ordained, 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  acted  on  by  them,  was  a  comj^act  merely  between 
tke  different  States,  in  coutradistiuctioh  to  a  constitution  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  sir,  in  my  simplicity,  I  had  always  invtgined  that  it  was 
both;  that  it  was  a  constitution,  and  that  it  was  a  compact.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Constitution 
framed  by  the  people,  determining  their  form  of  government,  and  iht:  lights  of 
a  citizen  under  that  government,  without  a  compact  being  necessaiily  involved. 
Every  constitution  is  a  compact,  but  the  converse  will  not  hold  true.  Every 
compact  is  not  a  constitution.  A  compact  may  be  less  than  a  constitution. 
Every  constitution  is  necessaiily  a  compact.  If  it  is  a  constitution  wljich  is 
given  by  a  despot  holding  acknowiedged  unlimited  power,  as  an  act  of  grace 
on  his  part  to  his  people,  it  is  nevertheless  a  compact  which  he  enters  into  with 
bis  ])eople,  that  the  rights  guaranlied  to  them  by  the  constitution  freely  given, 
shall  be  observed  on  his  part.  Can  it  be  said  to  mean  less  when  the  people  are 
themselves  the  parties  to  the  compact? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  expression  of  these  antiquated 
views  of  our  Government,  I  am  preparing  myself  to  be  impaled,  as  the  worst 
of  horitics,  upon  the  lance  of  any  knight  of  the  new  school  who  may  think  me 
worthy  of  notice. 

It  would  be  idle  to  hope  to  escape  from  the  anathemas  of  the  solons'  of  my  own 
State,  who,  starting  with  the  fund  a  mental  principle  of  "the  right  of  secession," 
rapidly  completed  the  new  theory  of  (iovernment,  and  finally  challenged  at 
once  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  world  ;  wheitin  solemn  convention 
they  declared,  less  than  a  year  ago,  that  Texas,  in  annexing  herself  to  the  United 
States,  parted  with  none  of  her  soi'ereii/nfj/.  That,  in  fact,  she  only  created  an 
agent  by  letter  of  attorney,  revocable  at  her  pleasure,  to  transact  a  little  busi- 
ness whicli  it  was  iucouvenient  for  her,  at  the  moment,  to  attend  to.  I  admit 
tue  boldness  of  the  doctiine — nor  can  I  deny  that,  at  one  stroke,  it  cuts  the 
^' Gordiau  knot,''  so  perplexing  to  all  foi'mer  statesmen  of  our  country  as  to 
the  j^rt'c/w  rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  under  the 
Oonititution. 

It  must  be  understood,  too,  that  iliis  theory  involves  no  danger  of  the  loss  of 
any  Statc-riglit  by  the  actiiju  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  does  not  r..^3t  on  the  idea  of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  between  the 
high  contracting  parties — this  would  be  too  perplexing.  Of  course,  therefore, 
while  Texas  has  the  right  to  revoke  her  power  of  attorney  to  abrogate  the  con- 
tract, no  such  right  exists  on  the  j)art  of  the  other  contracting  power.  The 
contract  bound  the  United  States /orerer — it  only  bound  Texas  at  her  vull  and 
pleasure. 

'     It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  an  attainment  in   political   science  would 
Wmain  barren  of  fruits.     Every  one  felt  that  this  comprehensive,  but  general 
dbctrine,  would,  in  its  application  to  the  existing  controversies  of  the  time,  give 
«ut  ofi'-shoots  not  unworthy  of  the  parent  stem. 
-o  ,;The  public  expectation  was  not  disappointed.    When  unsophisticated  men  be- 


gan  to  inquire  by  what  right  a  party  could,  without  reference  to  its  constitution 
or  laws,  overturn  the  State  Government,  there  were  found  men  equal  to  the  task 
of  answering.  They  were  not  fossils  of  a  former  age;  not  men  whose  spirits 
were  blunted l>y  thought  and  experience,  and  whose  minds  weie  encumbered 
with  a  close  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  times — but  free,  ardent,  2^'>'0(fres- 
give  men,  as  contrasted  with  their  fellows  even  in  this  progressive  age. 

Young  men,  too,  for  the  most  part — some  very  young — but  all  alike,  unfettered 
by  the  adjudications  of  courts — the  practice  of  generations  or  the  opinions  of 
the  sages  of  our  country,  and  who  were  able  to  shed  a  blaze  of  light  where 
profound  darkness  had  previously  prevailed. 

"  Behold  !"  said  they,  "  We  have  found  the  powei' — found  \t,  too,  where  you 
would  least  expect  it  to  exist.  It  is  not  the  clause  in  tbe  Constitution  which 
provides  for  its  own  amendment.  It  is -ridiculous  to  talk  of  i\  people  being 
fettered  by  an  agreement,  a  compact,  or  a  constitution.  No!  we  find  our  au- 
thority in  the  bill  of  rights,  which  declares  that  'the  right  to  ordain  and  estab- 
lish self  government  is  inherent  in  the  people.'  The  light  to  establish  clearly 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  destroy  ii'ith  or  without  cftnsa — that,  in  fact  this  most 
sacred  of  all  rigbts  cannot  be  as  fully  realized  in  the  establislimeut  as  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  since  the  Government,  when  once  established, 
seems  to  stand  as  a  perpetual  denial  of  the  right  to  'ordain'  a  new  or  second 
government,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  provided  for  its  own  destruction.  What? 
they  ask;  are  we  to  be  told  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  highest  of  all  earthly 
privileges,  in  the  consummation  of  the  most  solemn  of  all  earthly  contracts,  we 
are  to  be  bound  to  the  performance  of  its  conditions  beyond  our  will  and 
pleasure  ?"  * 

la  short,  they  demand  to  know  whether  any  are  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age  as  to  suppose  that  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  and  moral  right 
to  contract  with  his  brother  man,  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  annul  the  contract 
by  enteringinto  it?  This  sublime  theory,  which  it  would  seem  is  destined  to 
overthrow  governments  and  mark  a  new  era  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world, 
can  be  given  in  a  brief  sentence.  The  right  of  man  to  contract  with  ninn,  in- 
volves the  right  to  set  aside  the  contract;  and  the  right  to  annul,  is  always 
strong  in  exact  proposition  to  the  solemnity  of  the  agreement,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  matter. 

I  have  not  sought  tc^make  these  arguments  either  more  untenable  or  absurd 
than  I  have  from  time  to  time  heard  them  stated.  And  when  stript  of  mere 
verbiage,  they  will,.I  think,  be  found  substantially  as  I  have  stated  them. 

My  liumble  reflections,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  structure  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  division  of  jights,  powers,  and  obligations,between  it  ai;d  the 
States,  have  led  me  to  adopt  a  different  theory.  A  theory  so  often  and  so  much 
better  expressed  by  others  than  I  can  hope  to  do,  that  it  would  be  more  grateful 
to  the  House  if  I  should  not  attempt  it.  I  would  not  do  so  but  for  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  predicate  for  some  thoughts  which  I  desire  to  express. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  adopted,  created  a  Government 
as  complete  and  perfect  in  respect  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  it,  as  any  other 
Government  then  existing  or  since  created.  The  limitations  upon  its  power,  so 
called,  are,  in  fact,  things  with  which  it  has  not  now  nor  ever  had  any  concern. 
They  not  being  deemed  necessary  to  the  Government  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desired  to  establish,  were  not  used  in  its  structure.  What  powers 
were  used  were  deemed  sufficient  to  confer  full  and  perfect  authority  and 
strength  to  perform  the  object  of  its  creation.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the 
full  exercise  of  every  power  granted  to  it.  To  repeat  the  limitations,  so-called, 
are  powers  not  granted  or  expressly  withheld,  and,  in  either  case,  were  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract  of  Government.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  logical  to 
Bay  there   is  a  limitation  upon  its  powers.      The  limitation  only  commences 
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•where  tlie  power  ends.  Every  government,  wliicli  is  not  a  despotism — certainly 
every  constitutional  government — is  limited  in  power.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  therefore  a  full  and  complete  Goverument  in  its  sphere ;  not  possess- 
ing the  control  of  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens,  but  leaving  to  the 
States  everything  not  embraced  in  its  own  grants  of  power,  it  demands  unfet- 
tered action  as  to  these. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  Government  created  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people 
of  dillerent  sovereignties,  can  furnish  no  argument  in  favor  of  their  power  to 
destroy,  no  more  tlian  if  they  had  been  cilizens  of  one  entire  State.  Why 
should  it  be  so?  Were  they  not  as  free  to  contract  a  united  government,  being 
free  citizens  of  free  separate  sovereignties,  as  if  they  had  all  been  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one?  Was  not  the  contract  solemnized  in  the  most  imposing  forms, 
and  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  scrupulously  ascertained? 
And  what  advantage  can  bo  gained  by  claiming  that  it  is  a  compact  between 
sovercir/n  States.  What  composed  these  sovereignties?  In  whom,  or  in  what, 
did  this  sovereignty  reside  in  the  dillerent  States?  If  in  the  people — as  1  have 
always  supposed — then  the  people,  by  their  act  of  acceptance,  committed  them- 
selves to  the  contract;  if  in  the  legislatures,  still  the  people  of  every  govern- 
ment are  legally  bound  by  the  act  of  the  sovereign  power. 

lu  this  contract  of  goverument  there  is  no  limitation  by  which  it  was  to 
cease  to  exist.  I  will  not  seek  to  sustain  this  position  by  argument,  I  content 
myself  with  this  position.  The  organic  law  or  public  act  creating  government, 
is  by  universal  construction,  regarded  as  conferring  perpetuity,  unless  otherwise 
provided. 

The  right  of  secession,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  a  reserved  right.  What  are  the 
reserved  rights?  They  were  only  such  powers  and  rights  as  pre-existed  before 
the  furmation  of  the  compact.  Will  it  be  denied  anywhere ;  wi!!  it  be  denied 
by  any  gendeman  upon  this  tloor  that  there  was  no  power  reserved  by  the  peo- 
ple or  the  States  which  did  not  exist  befoie  the  formation  of  the  compact?  To 
assume  sui;h  a  position  would  savor  too  much  of  folly  for  even  the  wild  theo- 
rists of  this  wild  ];eriod.  Can,  then,  any  State  reserve  this  right  of  secession  ? 
No  such  right  existed  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  because 
there  was  no  Government  from  which  a  State  could  secede,  unless  it  was  the 
Government  of  the  Confederation.  Then,  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  one  of  the 
reserved  rights  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  pre-existent  to  the  formation 
of  the  Government  itself?     Surely  not. 

There  is  one  other  idea  coiinected  with  this  matter.  I'assert  what  I  believe 
to  be  true,  and  what  I  believe  every  constitutional  lawyer  in  this  House  will 
bear  nie  out  in  saying,  that  there  was  not  a  right  created  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  favor  of  the  States,  or  the  citizens  of  any  State,  that  is  not 
affirmatively  contained  in  the  instrument,  either  in  express  or  general  terms.  I 
trust  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  repeat  that  there  is  not  a  solitary  right 
growing  out  of  the  contract  belonging  to  any  State,  or  the  people  of  any  State, 
that  is  not  afHrmatively  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  either  in  express  or 
g'-neral  terms. 

If  that  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  proposition  I  have  submitted,  it  simply 
results  that  no  constitutional  or  legal  light  of  secession  exists  at  all.  But  I  will 
say  that  the  right  of  revolution  exists.  Under  what  circumstanees,  then,  may 
it  be  exercised  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  no  people  ever  agreed,  at  the  first 
blush,  as  to  legitimate  cause  of  revolution.  It  is  always  a  question  of  policy; 
it  is  always  a  qu'.-stion  of  morality  ;  it  is  a  question  of  interest ;  it  is  a  question 
of  duty;  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism.  I  will  say,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  right  of  revolution  only  exists  primarily,  and  can  only  be  exercised 
properly  when  it  is  exercised  to  oppose  oppression.  It  is  the  highest  of  all 
rights,  for  it  is  the  last  and  final  appeal  for  justice  on  earth — an  a])peal  to  the 


God  of  battles.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  has  responsibilities  com- 
mensurate with  the  right — responsibilities  which  may,  and  often  do,  entail  ruin 
upon  those  who  imprudently  or  wrongfully  assert  the  right.  As  a  general 
proposition,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  resistance  to  a  Government  which  has 
conferred  happiness  and  prosperity  upon  its  citizens,  cannot  be  justified  until  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  blessing  and  become  an  oppression.  The  right  of  revolution, 
or  rather  resistance  to  Government,  may  be,  but  rarely  is,  a  legal  right;  most 
frequently  it  is  a  moral  or  natural  right ;  to  constitute  such  right  the  fact  of 
oppression  must  exist.  Those  who  engage  in  revolution  should  always  remern- 
ber  that  they  are  responsible  not  only  to  God,  but  to  the  enlightened  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  all  whose  interests  are  to  be  directly 
aflected  by  it.  They  take  upon  themselves  to  establish  a  better  Government 
than  that  which  they  seek  to  destroy — one  which  will  better  secure  the  rights 
and  more  surely  confer  happiness  upon  the  people.  Let  those  who  are  this  day 
engaged  in  the  awful  tragedy  of  tearing  up  this  great  Government  ponder  well 
their  chances  of  meeting  these  responsibilities,  and  failing  that,  let  them  ponder 
still  more  profoundly  the  answers  they  will  make  to  a  suflFering  people. 

The  destinction  which  is  sought  to  be  made  by  softening  the  name  from 
revolution  to  secession,  will  not  control  or  change  events.  If  the  latter  will 
involve  all  the  consequences  of  the  former,  why  quarrel  about  the  terms? 

I  would  willingly  discuss  this  subject  at  greater  length,  but  I  must  content  myself 
with  one  or  two  additional  remarks,  and  pass  toother  matters.  Whether  it  be  revo- 
lution or  secession,  the  States  which  have  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  to  take  the  same  course,  must  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the 
consequences.  There  are  questions  apart  from  the  constitutional  right  of  seces- 
sion, or  the  cause  or  causes  of  revolution.  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  in  civil  society, 
a  principle  universal  in  the  laws  of  well-regulated  governments,  that  men  must 
so  use  their  property  and  enjoy  their  rights  as  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
others  will  not  be  disturbed — and  that  the  same  principle  is  enforced  as  an 
axiom  among  nations — so  that  while  one  State  may  have  a  clear  and  indisputa- 
ble right,  under  its  own  organic  law,  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  policy, 
yet  it  must  always  take  care  to  exercise  that  right  in  such  manner  that  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  other  surrounding  governments  are  not  infracted  by  its 
action.  Otherwise,  every  government  wouh;l  pursue  alone  that  course  of  policy 
which,  in  its  judgment,  would  promote  its  own  interests,  v/ithout  ever  once  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  who,  sir,  does  not  know 
to-day  that  there  is  not  a  government  now  in  existence  upon  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe  that  dare  exercise  its  own  instincts  of  policy  or  interest  without 
deference  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  the  goveruments  with  which  it  has 
intercourse,  or  whose  interests  and  rights  might  be  affected  by  its  action  ?  I 
say  that,  to-day,  there  is  not  a  potentate  or  power  in  Europe  that  dare  take 
an  important  political  step  without  first  consulting  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  world.  Not  one,  sir.  Russia  cannot  do  it.  Napoleon  III.  dare  not  do  it. 
Francis  Joseph  will  not  do  it.  England  knows  bftter.  None  of  them  will  do 
it.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  world  is  invoked  in  aid  and  support  of  any 
position  that  they  may  choose  to  take  which  is  calculated  to  affect  the  interests 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  how  is  it  with  a  seceding  State  here?  They 
consult  no  interests  elsewhere.  They  talk  of  their  own  rights;  they  talk  of 
their  own  interests;  they  talk  of  the  position  they  have  a  right  to  assume 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  without  even  once  consulting  the  interests  of 
the  States  that  surround  them,  much  less  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  illustrate  that  position  for  a  moment. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  position  of  Texas,  and  much  speculation  exists 
to-day  as  to  what  her  course  will  be.  Without  at  this  moment  intending  to 
give  my  opinion  as  to  what  she  will  do,  I  will  refer  to  her  in  illustration  of  the 
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point.  She  is  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  within  the  pale  of  the  Union ;  but 
Louisiana,  an  adjoining  State,  has,  by  public  act,  withdrawn  from  this  Confede- 
racy. That,  of  itself,  has  cut  oif  direct  communication  between  the  State  oF 
Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  the  State  of  Arkansas  should 
secede  to-morrow.  Then  in  fact,  and  practically,  Texas  would  be  severed  from 
the  Union  without  any  act  of  her  own.  She  would  be  severed  without  even  so 
much  as  consulting  her  people  or  her  interests.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  com- 
pact by  the  terras  of  which  she  entered  into  this  Union,  and  made  herself  ai 
integral  part  of  this  Government?  If  it  had  been  said  to  her,  at  the  time  o 
lier  annexation,  that  she  should  come  in  with  her  rights  always  subject  to  the 
acts  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  do  you  think  she  would  have  consented  to 
enter  into  this  Union  ?  Would  not  that  have  been  a  startling  proposition  to 
the  whole  country  ?  No  m;in  in  the  country  at  the  time  had  any  idea  of  such 
a  thing.     Such  a  development  remained  for  later  days. 

Mr.  KuNKEL.     I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will,  if  it  be  the  understanding  that  it  shall  not  be  de- 
ducted from  my  hour. 

Mr.  KuxKEL.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  understanding  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  see  whether  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  not, 
and  I  therefore  woflld  like  to  know  whether  he  argues  in  justification  of  the 
European  principle  of  equilibrium  or  balance  of  pov/er — that  is  to  say,  whether 
he  holds  that  no  sovereign  power  of  Europe  has  the  right  to  alter  or  change 
its  organic  form  of  government  without  consulting  its  neighbors? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  mistakes  me.  He  has  not 
met  the  question  I  am  discussing  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand it.  I  was  not  arguing  whether  a  government  had  or  had  not  the  right 
to  change  its  organic  law.  What  I  said  was,  that  no  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  take  such  action  as  would  sever  other  portions  of  the 
Government  without  consulting  their  interests,  and  allowing  them  some  part  in 
the  public  act  of  that  separation. 

Mr.  KuNKEL.     Will  the  gentleman  permit  me 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  cannot  yield  any  fuither.  I  must  hasten  on.  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  without  any  act  of  the  people  of  Texas,  or  without  any  de- 
sire on  their  part  to  detach  themselves  from  this  Union,  if  Arkansas  would 
pursue  the  policy  of  secession  followed  by  Louisiana,  we  would  be  separated 
territorially  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  .  Legally  and  constitutionally,  of  course 
we  would  still  be  in  the  Government;  but  practically,  would  we  not  be  dissev- 
ered from  it?  I  ask  any  fair-minded  man;  1  ask  any  man  who  has  given  his 
attention  to  this  vexed  question  of  the  precise  rights  of  the  States  under  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  he  believes  that  would  not  be  such  an  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  part  of  these  other  States  as  would 
justify  her  people,  if  they  thought  proper,  in  resisting  such  action  ? 

I  tell  gentlemen,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  predicate  their  theories  upon  the  right  of 
secession,  that  after  this  Union  is  rent  asunder  they  cannot  refer  back  to  what 
is  written  in  the  Constitution.  The  people  will  not  stop  to  investigate  how  far 
they  pursued  a  right  which  they  had  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  how  far  they  have  transcended  such  rights.  After  gentlemen  have  taken  the 
step,  sir,  and  really  destroyed  this  Government,  the  question  will  be,  how  far 
their  antagonism  to  our  interests  will  justify  us  in  remaining  quiet  and  peaceful 
under  theposilions  they  have  assumed.  Questions  of  interest,  the  same  ques- 
tions that  move  all  governmen's  wi  1  ni<  ve  the  sma'l  goveinments  that  will  be 
made  up  out  of  this  great  Government  after  it  shall  have  been  destroyed.  It 
will  be  then  as  idle  as  the  wind  for  geutlemeu  to  talk  about  what  right  they 
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had  to  place  tliemselves  in  this,  that  or  the  other  position?.  The  Rame  princi- 
ples which  move  all  mankind  to  form  society,  and  society  to  organize  govern- 
ments, will  control  the  action  of  all,  without  reference  to  any  constiluliunal 
right  under  any  preexisting  government.  This  comes  of  the  right  of  secession 
which  I  deny. 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  right  of  revolution.  T  ]iropose, 
briefly,  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  whether  existing  causes  have  justified  the  States 
which  have  seceded  or  those  which  are  hereafter  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

Mr.  HiNDMAN.  "With  the  permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  in 
order  to  understand  his  position  on  this  question  of  the  right  of  revolution,  I 
will  propound  to  hins  one  interrogatory.  He  says,  that  there  is  in  no  State  the 
right  of  secession,  but  affirms  that  there  is  in  every  State  the  right  of  revolution. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the  right  of  revolution  is  the  right  of  the 
people  of  "each  State,  to  be  exercised  In  them  acting  in  their  separate  ca])acity 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary,  or  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  en  masse? 

Mr,  Hamiltox,  I  mean  that  the  right  of  revolution  exists  on  the  part  of 
every  people  believing  themselves  so  oppressed  that  they  can  no  longer  exist 
under  their  form  of  government.  Of  course  the  right  of  revolution  belongs  to 
one,  or  two,  or  three  or  any  number  of  States. 

Mr,  HiNDMAN,  I  supposed  that  to  be  the  gentleman's  meaning  and  I  desired 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  Hamiltoj?,  It  is  a  right  which  exists  universally,  but  all  persons  who 
exercise  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  the  risk  of  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
When  a  revolution  is  instituted  it  is  resistance  to  an  established  government. 
Our  forefethers,  when  they  commenced  the  revolution  which  achieved  our  in- 
dependence, were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resisting  an  established  government, 
and  they  did  it  knowingly,  willing  to  assume  th.e  risk  of  the  conspquences 
growing  out  of  it.  It  was  said  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  that'  they  signed  it  with  the  halters  around  their  necks.  They  knew 
that  if  they  did  not  make  a  successful  resistance,  the  law  would  characterize 
their  act  as  treason,  and  would  visit  them  with  the  penalty  prescribed  for  such 
an  infraction  of  the  law.  But  that  made  the  act  none  the  less  right,  or  impair 
the  blessings  resulting  from  it. 

Mr.  Rust.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  propound  a  question  to  him. 
He  denies  the  right  of  secession.  Then  a  quorum  of  this  House  necessary  to 
pass  any  law  y  a  majority  of  the  whole,  computing  the  members  to  which  the 
seceded  States  are  entitled.  If,  in  addition  to  the  States  which  have  already 
withdiawn  their  Representatives,  a  sutlicient  number  should  follow  them  to  con- 
stitute with  them  a  majority,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this  Congress?  It 
could  pass  no  law  without  a  quorum.  The  States  which  have  seceded  from  the 
Union  persist  in  their  refusal  to  fill  the  vancancies.  Will  the  gentleman  bring 
back  the  absent  Representatives  with  halters  about  their  necks?  Will  he 
coerce  their  States  to  order  elections  to  fill  these  vacancies  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
House.  I  will  say  this,  however,  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  law-giver  who 
did  not  know  the  law  he  was  ordaining,  or  making,  and  there  has  no  Congress 
ever  assembled  here  that  had  not  the  capacity  to  understand  that  the  most  sol- 
emn law  they  could  enact  and  place  upon  the  statute  book  might  be  success- 
fully resisted  under  certain  circumstances.  And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  rules  of  this  House,  which  give  the  Speaker  power  to  bring  back  absent 
members  into  this  House,  may  be  successfully  resisted  and  be  put  aside.     Mem- 
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bers  may  go  away  where  the  officers  of  the  House  cannot  reach  them  to  bring 
them  back.     Of  course,  then,  there  could  be  no  redress, 

Mr.  Rust,  The  gentleman  docs  not  answer  my  question.  I  am  aware  that 
under  our  rule^,  under  the  parliamentary  law,  you  can  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members  who  have  presented  their  credentials  and  been  sworn  in.  But 
the  gentleman  does  not  meet  my  question.  The  States,  whose  representatives 
constitute  a  majority,  refuse  to  order  elections  or  to  provide  for  representatioa 
on  this  floor.  The  gentleman  is  a  lawyer  and  an  able  one.  Will  he  inform  me 
how,  under  the  circumstances  suggested,  the  States  and  Representatives  adhering 
to  the  present  Constitution  can,  under  that  Constitution,  carry  on  a  government! 

• 

Mr.  Hamilton,  I  will  say  this ;  that  I  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  suppose  that  the  people  of  this  country  would  ever  be  guilty 
of  placing  the  Government  in  its  present  position,  and  consequently  did  not 
provide  for  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Constitution,  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  old  Romans  did  not  provide  for  the  punishment  of  paricide,  because  they 
would  not  admit  the  possibility  that  a  Roman  citizen  would  be  guilty  of  such 
a  crime. 

What  are  the  grievances?  I  wish  to  address  myself  candidly  to  both  sides 
of  the  House.  I  say  that  the  South  has  had  grievances  from  the  Republican 
party.  I  believe  it.  Yet,  I  will  say  in  that  connection,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  grievances  are  so  great,  and  of  such  a  character,  as  to  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  they  consult  their  best  interests  in  dissolving  this  Union.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Georgia,  but  I  will  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  would  have  been  in  my 
judgment  their  better  course,  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  pursue  it.  I  intend 
to  be  guilty  of  no  disrespect  to  the  opinions  of  any  gentleman  here.  I  know 
I  differ  from  many  southern  gentlemen  ;  but,  I  say  that,  while  we  have  suffered 
grievances,  they  have  never  been  sufficient  to  justify  such  action  as  breaks  up 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  stability  of  the  Government.  I  believe  our 
wrongs  could  be  settled  within  the  Union,  and  I  have  believed  that  the  time 
would  ciine  when  the  people  of  the  North  would  see  that  the  course  of  action 
pursued  by  them  was  injurious  not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  themselves,  and 
would  necessarily  end  in  strife  and  conflict  of  every  interest  if  not  of  arms. 

I  have  not  time  to  mention  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  South  has  com- 
plained. It  is  true  that  when  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South  have  passed 
through  the  non'-slaveholding  States,  pursuing  their  legitimate  business,  they 
have  had  their  servants  taken  from  them  by  mobs  or  by  stealth.  This  is  a 
wrong  which  furnishes  not  only  a  just  but  serious  cause  of  complaint.  W^ 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  you  should  treat  us  with  justice — that  you  should 
respect  our  rights  of  property.  We  justly  insist  upon  our  constitutional  right 
to  such  property,  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not  recog- 
nize it.  That  argument  I  believe  has  been  exhausted,  and  I  believe  every  fair 
man  upon  that  side  of  the  House  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has  admitted 
the  truth  that  the  Constitution  does  recognize  the  right  of  property  in  slave* — 
call  them  by  that  or  any  other  name  you  choose. 

Mr.  LovEjov,     I  desire  siiliply  to  say  that,  for  one,  I  do  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  did  not  have  the  gentleman  in  my  mind  when  I  referred 
to  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  held  conversations.  I  have  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  that  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  and  probably  never  shall,  as  I 
know  we  would  not  agree.  But  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  he 
believes  that  the  Constitution  itself  does  recognize  the  right,  as  it  exists  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  several  States,  to  the  service  of  those  held  to  labor  I 
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Mr.  LovEjOY.  I  suppose  that  slavery,  so  far  as  tlie  Coustitution  is  concerned, 
exists  outside  of  that  instrument,  under  the  protection  of  State  riglits,  with 
which  the  Coustitution  has  nothing  to  do  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  rights  of  property,  as  they  exit-t  in  the  States,  I  do  not  see  what  it  has 
to  do  with  anything;  nor  do  I  see  what  it  was  made  to  operate  upon,  unless 
upon  citizens  of  all  the  States,  and  the  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  all  tho 
States,  just  as  they  are  determined  hy  tho  laws  of  the  several  States. 

I  have  mentioned  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance,  but  there  are  others.  It 
Las  been  insisted  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  exercise  power  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  between  the  States,  so  far  as  the  trade  in  that  property  is  concerned  ; 
that  it  has  the  right  to  deal,  without  lestriction,  upon  that  question  in  the  ter- 
ritories;  all  of  which  we  of  the  South  deny.  I  have  myself  been  broadly  at 
variance  with  the  people  of  the  South,  upon  the  subject  of  the  power  which 
can  be  exercised  upou  that  subject  in  the  territories.  I  have  insisted  that  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  of  that  position  (the  denial  of  congres- 
sional power)  is,  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the  power.  I  have  believed 
it,  and  I  believe  it  this  day.  I  have  said  so  since  1856.  I  said  it  when  I  was, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  man  in  Texas  wlio  publicly  maintained  it — the  only 
caie  who,  in  view  of  the  omnipotence  of  party  dictation  to  the  contrary,  was 
guilty  of  such  temerity.  I  deny  the  power  of  Cougiess,  and  in  this  I  agree 
with  all  the  South. 

And  while  upon  this  subject,  I  might  as  well  give  my  opinions  nov/,  as  at 
any  other  time,  upon  the  propositions  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  thirty- 
three  upon  the  subject  of  the  territories.  It  will  be  a  curious  piece  of  history 
in  after  times,  when  this  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  shall  be  read  by  our 
children.  In  1820,  the  political  agitation  upon  th-e  subject  of  slavery  made  it 
necessary  for  those  then  interested  with  the  atiairs  of  Government,  to  adopt  the 
Missouri  compronaise.  With  that  compronnse,  for  thirty  years,  the  people  were 
perfectly  content.  But  another  exciting  period  upon  the  same  subject  arrived 
just  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  1850.  By  the  compromise  measures  of  that 
year,  that  line  was,  by  necessary  implication,  repealed;  for,  I  believe,  it  will  ba 
admitted  everywhere  that,  in  organizing  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
the  right  was  given  to  those  two  territories  to  adopt  or  exclude  slavery,  as  they 
might  think  proper. 

But,  lest  it  might  not  bo  so  understood,  to  put  that  question  at  rest  forever, 
it  was  four  yeais  afterwards,  on  the  passage  of  the  Kaiisas-NebrHska  bill,  specifi- 
cally repealed.  The  agitation  first  demanded  its  establishment.  The  agitation 
cm  the  same  subject,  thirty  years  afterwards,  demanded  its  repeal.  And  in  less 
than  seven  years  the  third  agitation,  and  the  greatest,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
the  almost  univei'sal  consent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  demands  its 
restoration  by  constitutional  provision.  I  say,  it  will  be  a  curious  piece  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  when  our  children  come  to  i-ead  it. 

I  predicate  my  last  proposition  on  what  I  understand  to  be  the  temper  of  the 
times.  I  believe  that  everywhere,  north  and  south,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to-day  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  settlement  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  if  it  can 
be  put  in  a  constitutional  form.  IIow  much  better  would  that  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  now  as  a  State,  with  the  recog- 
nition of  slavery  as  it  exists  there  to-day?  The  objection  that  I  have  heard 
made  is,  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  ultimately  be  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and 
that,  although  we  may  admit  it  as  a  slave  State,  it  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bome,  remain  a  slave  State.  I  admit  the  correctness  of  that  opinion.  It  is  my 
own  opinion.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  been 
for  long  years  insisting  on  the  right  of  a  State  to  claim  admission  into  the  U  nion 
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with  or  without  shivery,  as  she  may  choose  to  come  in ;  aud  I  shall  not  be  the 
first  to  resist  that  riorlit. 

If  the  Mi.ssouri  compromise  line  will  do  now,  as  a  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  what  will  be  left  if  we  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico?  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — and  both  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  State — comprehend  all  the  territory  now  owned  by  us  South  of 
that  line. 

An«l  if  you  give  us  the  constitutional  amendment,  to  let  us  establislx  slavery 
all  south  of  that  line,  we  will  give  all  north  of  it  to  freedom;  gentlemen  are  wil- 
ling to  has'e  it  put  into  the  Constitution  that  slavery  shall  not  exist  there.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  have  it  as  it  is.  We  assume  that  this  question  has 
been  settled;  that  the  highi'st  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed, that  we  of  the  Sjuth  have  the  right  to  go  into  any  portion  of  the  public 
territory  of  the  country  v/ilh  our  negro  property,  and  have  protectiiMi  for  that 
property.  Wliy,  then,  do  we  seek  to  exclude  ourselves  from  the  right  to  go  north 
of  36°  30',  when  we  say  we  have  a  constitutional  right  to  go  tliere,  and  wlien 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  the  oue  that  h;is  been  made  the  arbiter  on 
every  question  arising  out  of  the  Constitution,  has  said  we  m:iy  go  there  with 
our  negroes  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  this  thing  will  not  satisfy  the  South  because  New  Mexico 
m'ay  not  come  in  as  a  slave  State.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  rational  men  can  do,  I  demand  to  know  who  expects  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  people  of  the  slave  States,  shall  see  to 
it  that  New  Mexico  shall  come  in  as  a  slave  State,  or  never  come  in  at  all? 
Does  any  one  take  such  a  position?  We  can  provide  for  her  coming  in  as  a 
slave  State,  aud  let  her  come  in  or  stay  out  as  her  people  may  prefer. 

If  I  know  anything  about  that  country  I  know  that  it  cannot  remain  a  slave 
State.  No  man  who  has  ever  travelled  through  it,  no  man  who  has  ever  been 
on  the  contiguous  soil  in  my  own  State  can,  for  a  moment,  dt*lude  himself  with 
any  such  idea.  And,  sir,  am  I  to  stand  here  to-day,  with  the  honest  conviction 
resting  in  my  heart  that  the  whole  subject  iu  controversy,  so/ar  as  the  territories 
are  concerned,  is  not  worth  that  sheet  of  paper  to  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
^he  United  States;  and  to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  adjustment  because  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  may  not,  when  they  come  to  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  in  their  constitution? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  Congress  provides  that  she  may  come  in  as  a  slave  State? 
Let  the  institution  take  care  of  itself  there  as  it  has  taken  care  of  itself  in  every 
southern  slave  State  that  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since  tlie  adoption 
of  the  Feileral  Constitution.  My  own  native  Slate  of  Alabama,  and  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  never  asked,  any  of  them,  protection 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  institution  of  slavery  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion iyto  the  Union  as  States.  Slavery  went  there,  and  it  was  protected  by  the 
people  who  inhabited  those  territories  because  they  believed  it  a  good  institution. 
It  is  a  modern  idea  that  has  been  eliminated  for  the  contact  between  the  con- 
testing parties  of  the  country,  that  we  must  have  protection  for  such  and  such 
species  of  property  in  the  territories.  I  never,  myself,  could  see  the  reason  why. 
I  have  made  the  very  same  argument,  time  and  again,  before  my  own  people, 
and  have  asked  them  whether,  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  protecting  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  any  one  of  them  expected  to  go  there  with 
his  negro?  "Oh  no,  but  it  is  my  right  to  go."  "  Well,  surely,  it  is  your  right 
to  go,  but  when  you  get  there  you  subject  yourself  to  the  laws  tliat  exist  there, 
and  you  must  take  your  chances  as  other  people  take  their  chances." 

I  say,  for  one,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  this.  If  we  are  to  stickle 
for  a  mere  abstract  right,  then  we  ought  to  stickle  on  the  right  of  going  into  all 
he  territory  north  as  well  as  south  of  3G°  30'.     And  least  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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would  I  hesitate  to  settle  tbese  difficulties,  because  this  Conrvress  or  the  people 
of  the  country  would  uot  agree  that  in  all  the  territories  south  of  3G°  30'  that 
we  now  have  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  the  institution  of  shivery  shall  be  pro- 
tected, I  comraend  to  the  attention  of  the  countiy  the  able  romaiks  of  the  tjen- 
tleuian  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,)  on  this  subject  yesterday.  I  fully 
concur  in  them  although  I  know  that  at  home,  among  those  who  can  see  no 
good  that  cin  possibly  come  out  of  Nazareth,  1  will  be  condemned,  peiltajis,  for 
having  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  gentleman,  simply  because  he  is  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  possibly  because  of  his  high  liueage.  But  I  say,  I  do,  in  the  fulN 
est  degree,  endorse  all  he  said  on  this  subject;  I  ask  gentlemen,  seriously, 
whether  it  would  not  astonish  the  world  if  we  should  agree  to  incorporate  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  provision  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
governments,  or  determining  the  rights  of  citizens  who  are  to  inhabit  territory 
which  we  are  hereafter  to  acquire  from  adjoining  and  friendly  nations?  13ut  it 
may  be  said  that  Mexico  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  that  we  all  know  we  must  take 
charge  of  her,  that  she  is  a  poor  weak  government.  So  much  the  greater  the 
reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  we  should  not,  in  the  confidence  of  our  strength, 
assume  to  partition  out  her  territory. 

Mr.  Rust.     Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  reply  to  that  remark? 

Mr.  Hamiltox.  The  gentleman  will  excuse  me.  Nor  should  we  assume  to 
determine  what  the  character  of  her  institutions  shall  be  after  we  shall  have  ac- 
quired her  territory.  There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  object  to  it; 
I  think  that  when  that  time  comes,  whether  it  be  in  five,  ten  or  twenty  years, 
the  men  who  shall  then  be  in  charge  of  the  public  interests  of  the  country  will 
be  quite  as  capable  of  taking  care  of,  and  controlling  the  acquisition  as  we  are  . 
now,  thus  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  acquisition. 

Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  known  to  every  gentleman  whose  heart  is 
bent  upon  settling  the  difficulties  that  now  exist  in  the  countiy,  that  it  never 
can  be  done  if  that  proposition  is  made  as  an  ultimatum.  I,  myself,  although 
coming  from  the  extreme  South,  might  perhaps  yield  to  it,  but  it  has  no  place 
and  CO  business  in  the  organic  law  of  this  great  Government — none.  I  will, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  pleasure,  unite  with  others  in  making  a  dispo- 
sition of  what  we  have  and  of  what  we  can  now  control.  I  am  willing  to  adopt 
the  Crittenden  proposition,  with  the  exception  of  making  provision  for  future 
territory.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico;  whether  she 
comes  with  or  without  slavery,  makes  no  difference  to  me.  It  is  but  a  question 
of  time,  and  I  for  one  have  never  dreaded  the  political  power  of  the  people,  as 
represented  upon  either  fiooi'  of  Congress,  any  more  than  I  have  dreaded  their 
moral  power  in  the  Govemmeut,  if  they  are  to  have  any  existence  at  all.  If  I 
am  to  dread  the  admission  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  why 
may  I  not  dread  the  existence  of  her  people  along  side  of  my  State  ?  I  neither 
dread  une  nor  the  other.  If  they  have  a  population  of  sufficient  intelligence, 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt — although  it  has  been  doubted  by  gentlemen  upon 
this  floor — and  sufficient  in  numbers,  I  say  they  have  a  right  to  come  into  this 
Union  without  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery,  as  well  with  it  as  without  it, 
as  well  without  it  as  with  it.  I  am  not  willing  to  set  this  before  the  people  of 
my  State  upon  the  hustings  as  a  mere  party  catchword.  I  am  ready  to  act 
upon  it  here. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams) 
for  an  araendm*^nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  sr.id  by 
many  that  it  did  not  amount  to  anything;  that  we  never  were  really  in  danger 
from  that  source  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States — I  allude 
to  a  future  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  a  three-fourths  majority  of  all  the 
States,  which  would  confer  upon  Congress  the  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  iu 
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the  States.  Well,  sir,  I  admit  that  the  danger,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  very  remote; 
very  remote  indeed.  But  then  it  has  been  said  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  th« 
great  Northwestern  territory  was  susceptible  of  being  cut  up  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  States,  having  that  design  in  view,  should  the  Republican  party 
continue  its  preponderance  in  all  the  free  States,  and  with  the  contingency,  per- 
haps, that  one  or  two  of  the  now  slaveholding  States  might  become  free.  I  say 
it  has  been  said  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  three-fourths  majority  might, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  obtained  to  give  Congress  power  over  the  sui)ject.  I 
have  myself  stated  to  the  people  of-  my  district  that  such  an  event  was  possible 
in  the  future.  And  when  it  has  been  so  argued ;  when  it  has  been  looked  to 
by  the  southeru  people  as  one  of  the  dangers  ahead  ;  and  when  an  extreme 
northern  man,  one  who  has  been  reported  as  very  ultra  in  his  views  upon  the 
the  subject  of  slavery,  comes  forward  and  says  that  if  such  a  fear  exists  upon 
the  part  of  our  people,  if  they  really  do  have  any  anticipation  of  any  harm  to 
come  to  them  from  such  a  source,  he  is  willing  to  so  put  himself  upon  the  record 
as  to  place  it  out  of  his  power  to  accomplish  any  such  result;  when  he  not  only 
sanctions  it,  but  even  proposes  the  measure,  not  as  a  law  of  Congress,  to  be 
repealed,  but  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land ;  I  say  when  he  proposes 
a  provision  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  that  the  institution  of  sla- 
very shall  not  be  interfered  with  unless  every  southern  State  in  the  Union  assents 
to  it,  now  I  ask  you  could  a  more  perfect  guaranty  be  given  upon  this  subject! 
Sir,  I  will  vote  for  the  measure  with  great  pleasure;  and  I  say,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  in  earnest  about  this  thing,  they  will  accept  it,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  as  a  full  and  complete  guaranty  upon  thi«  subject.  No  man  can  doubt 
that  it  is  as  full  and  ample  as  language  can  make  it.  I  confess  myself  that  il"  1 
had  been  deputed  to  draw  an  amendment  covering  this  difficulty,  T  could  not 
have  drawn  it  as  ample  and  sweeping  in  its  effects  as  it  has  been  drawn  by  that 
gentleman.  It  gives  a  double  security.  No  amendment  affecting  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  proposed  except  by  a  ?lave  State,  and  then  the  proposition  cannot 
be  adopted  unless  every  slave  State  endorses  it.  I  say,  it  is  as  perfect  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it. 

Iq  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  I  confess  I  feel  great 
distrust  in  relying  upon  my  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  amendment  offered 
will  meet  fully  the  views  of  the  South  or  not.  In  fact,  I  am  ready  to  say  that, 
BO  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  details  of  that  bill  have  never  been  discussed 
among  the  people  of  my  own  State.  There  is  not  one  citizen  in  a  dozen  who 
ever  read  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  In  all  the  discussions  that  have  been  had 
upon  the  infractions  of  that  law,  as  a  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists  in 
the  South,  I  have  never  heard  the  defects  of  the  law  alluded  to  as  a  cause  of 
resistance  to  its  execution.  But  I  am  told  by  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  great  confidence,  both  North  and  South,  that  the  proposition  for  the  amend- 
ment of  that  law  will  meet  most  of  the  difficulties  thus  far  encountered.  Then, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  shall  be  the  will  of  the  House  to  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the 
measures  of  compromise  to  be  agreed  on,  I,  for  one,  shall  raise  no  objection. 

There  is  one  other  fact  that  in  my  judgment  would  be  sufficient  to  give  ample 
assurance  of  safety  in  the  South  to  every  man  who  does  not  want,  for  some  rea- 
Bon  outside  of  the  question  of  slavery,  to  have  the  Union  dissolved,  and  what  is 
that?  Inasmuch  as  you  have  consented  never  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  as  you  have  consented  to  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  do 
BO  I  ask  gentlemen  of  the  North  if  they  will  not  consent  also  to  forego  in  the 
same  solemn  form  the  power  of  interference  between  the  States  in  regard  to  the 
trade  in  that  species  of  property?  If  you  will  do  that,  I  say  you  will  secure 
every  man  in  the  South  who  is  willing  to  have  the  Union  preserved  at  all.  Why 
ean  you  not  do  it?  You  have  by  the  amendment  you  have  proposed  to  the 
Constitution,  not  only  admitted  the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  this  speciei 
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of  property,  but  you  have  admitted  our  right  to  have  it  beyond  the  possibility 
of  interference  unless  we  consent  to  give  it  up.  Now,  inasnnujh  as  you  have 
consented  to  that  right,  and  given  it  to  our  control  forever,  why  not  also  say 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  and  through  the  same  solemn  form,  that  the  right  to 
change  such  property  from  one  State  to  another,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  shall  also 
be  beyond  your  interference  forever  ? 

Mr,  Stanton.  I  certainly  know  of  no  gentleman  who  denies  that  slaves  are 
property  under  the  Constitution,  who  claims  that  Congress  has  any  power  to 
prevent  the  slave-trade  between  the  States. 

Mr.  Hamilton.     I  understand  that  fully. 

Mr.  Stanton.     Certainly  nobody  claims  any  such  right. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  understand  that  fully.  I  am  not  stating  what  the  opinions 
of  northern  gentlemen  may  be  on  that  subject.  I  predicate  my  remarks  not 
upon  what  I  assume  to  be  their  principles  or  purposes.  But,  sir,  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the  country  ;  what  one  section  of  the 
country  believes  of  another.  It  is  a  settled  conviction  in  the  South,  that  the. 
people  of  the  North  believe  that  this  department  of  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  arrest  the  slave  trade  between  the  States  at  its  will,  and  tliat  when  they 
obtain  the  control  here  they  will  proceed  to  exercise  that  power.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  public  mind  there,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  do  it; 
going  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  slavery  question,  I  insist  you  ought  to  take 
that  other  additional  step,  and  you  will,  in  my  judgment,  restore  peace  and  har- 
iBony  to  this  country.  Besides,  if  this  is  neither  the  doctrine  nor  purpose  of 
the  Republican  party,  there  will  be  no  sacrifice  in  voting  the  amendment. 

Only  a  few  words  more.  (Cries  of  "go  on!"  "go  on!")  I  care  not  for 
myself.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  the  beginning  of  this  trouble,  never  to  pause  in 
my  exertions,  because  of  the  condition  in  which  it  would  place  me  for  the  time 
being,  either  here  or  at  home.  I  have  not  allowed  one  single  motive  of  selfish- 
ness, if  I  know  my  own  heart,  ever  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  what  little 
judgment  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these  great  questions,  I  ara 
solemnly  impressed  however,  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  condition  in  which  I  actually 
find  myself.  In  travelling  hither  from  my  home,  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
distant,  for  this  capitol,  for  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  my  foot  pressed  no 
spot  of  foreign  territory.  My  eye  rested  upon  not  one  matfrial  object,  during 
my  journey,  that  was  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  country,  as  I  fondly  deemed 
it.  When  we  assembled  together,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  State  and  Territory 
■was  represented  upon  this  floor.  The  great  fabric  of  the  Government  was  then 
complete ;  but  now  how  changed  !  When  I  go  hence,  it  will  be  to  find  ray 
pathway  intercepted  by  new  and  strange  nationalities.  Without  ever  having 
wandered  from  my  native  land,  I  must  traverse  foreign  countries,  if  I  v/ould 
return, 

I  might  be  excused  for  doubting  my  own  identity.  Surely  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  having  involuntarily  prayed  that  this  might  prove  a  troubled  and 
protracted  dream.  Yet  it  is  too  true — too  many  evidences  force  conviction  of 
the  sad  reality.  But  a  few  days  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noble  temple  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  stood  complete  in  all  its  parts — stood  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  vast 
proportions,  and  in  the  glory  of  its  apparent  strength  and  beauty  of  construc- 
tion ;  not  a  pillar  missing  or  a  joint  dissevered.  And  its  votaries  were  gathered 
about  the  altar  worshipping,  as  was  their  wont,  with  hopeful  hearts.  Forebo- 
dings were  felt,  and  predictions  made  of  the  coming  storm  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  And  the  storm  has  come  and  still  rages — the  temple  still  stands 
but  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions  and  marred  in  its  beauty.  Pillar  after  pillar 
has  fallen  away.    And  while  its  proud  dome  still  points  to  Heaven,  it  is  reeling 
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in  inid  air  like  a  druukeD  man,  wbilo  ils  solid  foundations  are  shaken  as  with 
HU  earlliquake.  Yet  there  are  worshippers  there,  about  the  shrine,  and  I  am 
anionic  them.  I  have  been  called  by  warning  voices  to  come  oivt  and  escape 
the  iuipending  danger — 1  have  been  v/oed  by  entreaties  and  plied  with  threats. 
But  sir,  neither  entreaties  nor  threats,  nor  hope  of  reward  or  dread  of  danger 
shall  tear  mo  away  until  I  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  my  country, 
and  implore  Heaven  in  its  own  good  time  to  still  this  storm  of  civil  strife,  and 
through  such  human  agency  as  may  be  best,  again  uprear  the  fallen  pillars  to 
their  original  position,  that  they  may,  through  long  ages,  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  noblest  structure  yet  devised  by  man. 


